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ON THE LOOK OF A GENTLEMAN. 


The nobleman look? Yes, [ know what you 
mean very well: that look which a nobleman 
should have, rather than what they have gener- 
ally now.- The duke of Buckingham (Sheffield *) 
was a genteel man, and had a great deal the 
took you speak of. Wycherley was a very gen- 
tee] man, and had the nobleman look as much 
as the duke of Buckingham.—Pope. 


‘‘ He instanced it too in lord Peterborough, | 


lord Bolingbroke, lord Hinchinbroke, the duke 
of Bolton, and two or three more.” 
Spence’s Anecdotes of Pope. 


T have chosen the above motto to a very 


delicate subject, which in prudence I might | 
like the title; and 


let alone. I, however, 
will try, at least, to make a sketch of it. 


What it is that constitutes the look of | 


a gentleman is more easily felt than des- 
cribed. We all know it when we see it, 
but do not know how to account for it, or 
to explain in what it consists. Causa 
latet, res ipsa, notissima. Ease, grace, 
dignity, have been given as the exponents 
and expressive symbols of this look: but 
I would rather say, that an habitual self- 


possession determines the appearance of a | 
He should have the complete | 


gentleman. 
command, not only over his countenance, 
but over his limbs and motions. In other 
words, he should discover in his air and 


manner a voluntary power over his whole | 


body, which, with every inflection of it, 
shouid be under the control of his will. 


It must be evident that he looks and does — 


as he likes, without any restraint, confu- 


sion, or awkwardness. He is, in fact, mas- | 


ter of his person, as the professor of any 


art or science is of a particular instru- | 
ment; he directs it to what use he pleases | 


and intends. Wherever this power and 





* Quere, Villiers, because in another place it 
18 said, that when the latter entered the pre- 
sence chamber, he attracted all eyes by the 
handsomeness of his person, and the graceful- 
ness of his demeanour.” 


Ve. V. 
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| facility appear, we recognise the look and 


| deportment of the gentleman,—that is, of 


a person who, by his habits and situation 
in’ life, and in his ordinary intercourse 
with society, has had little else to do than 
to study those movements, and that car- 
riage of the body, which were accompani- 
ed with most satisfaction to himself, and 
were calculated to excite the approbation 
of the beholder. Ease, it might be ob- 
served, is not enough ; dignity is too much. 
There must be acertain retenu, a conscious 
decorum, added to the first,—and a cer- 
tain “ amiliarity of regard, quenching the 
austere countenance of control, ” in the 
other, to answer to our conception of this 
character. Perhaps, propriety is as near 
a word as any to denote the manners of 
the gentleman: elegance is necessary to 
the fine ventleman ; dignity 1s proper to 
noblemen ; and majesty to kings! 
Wherever this constant and decent sub- 
jection of the body to the mind is visible 
in the customary actions of walking, sit- 
ting, riding, standing, speaking, &c. we 
draw the same conclusion as to the per- 
son,—whatever may be the impediments 
or unavoidable defects in the machine of 
which he has the management. A man 
may have a mean or disagreeable exterior, 
may halt in his gait, or have lost the use of 
half his limbs; and yet he may show this 
habitual attention to what is graceful and 
becoming in the use he makes of all the 
power he has left,—in the “nice conduct” 
of the most unpromising and impractica- 
ble figure. A hump-backed or deformed 
man does not necessarily look like a clown 
or a mechanic: on the contrary, from his 
care in the adjustment of his appearance, 
and his desire to remedy his defects, he, for 
the most part, acquires something of the 
look of a gentleman. The common nick- 
name of My Lord, applied to such persons, 
has allusion to this—to their studied deport- 
ment, and tacit resistance to vulgar preju- 
dice. Lord Qgleby, in the C landestine 
Marriage, is as crazy a piece of elegance 
and refinement, even after he is “wound 


up for the day,” as can well be imagined : 
O 
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yet, in the hands of a genuine actor, his 
tottering step, his twitches of the gout, his 
unsuccessful attempts at youth and gaiety, 
take nothing from the nobleman. He has 
the ideal model in his mind, resents his 
deviations from it with proper horror, re- 
covers himself from any ungraceful action 
as soon as possible; does all he can with 
his limited means, and fails in his just pre- 
tensions, not from inadvertence, but ne- 
cessity. Sir Joseph Banks, who was almost 
bent double, retained to the last the look 
of a privy-counsellor. There was all the 
firmness and dignity that could be given 








by the sense of his own importance to so | 


distorted and disabled a trunk. Sir Charles 

B-nb-ry, as he saunters down St. James’s 
street, with a large slouched hat, a lack- 
lustre eye, and acquiline nose, an old shab- 
by drab coloured coat, buttoned across his 
breast without a cape,—with old top boots, 
and his hands in his waistcoat or breeches 

pockets, as if he was strolling along his 
own garden walks, or over the turf at New 
Market, after having made his bets se- 
cure,—presents nothing very dazzling, or 
graceful, or dignified to the imagination ; 
though you can tell infallibly at the first 
glance, or even a bow-shot off, that he is a 
gentleman of the first water (the same that 
sixty years ago married the beautiful lady 
Sarah L-nn-x, with whom the king was in 
love). W hat is the clue to this mystery} 
It is evident that his person costs him no 
more trouble than an old glove. His limbs 
are, as it were, left to take care of them- 
selves: they move of their own accord: he 
does not strut or stand on tip-toe to show 


how tall 
His person is above them all ; 





but he seems to find his own level, and, 
wherever he is, to slide into his place na- 
turally: he is equally at home among lords 
or gamblers: nothing can discompose his 
fixed serenity of look and purpose: there 
is no mark of superciliousness about him, 
nor does it appear as if any.thing could 
meet his eye to startle or throw him off 
his guard: he neither avoids nor courts 
notice; but the archaism of his dress may 
be understood to denote a lingering par- 
tiality for the costume of the last age, and 
sometiing like a prescriptive contempt for 
the finery of this. The old one-eyed duke 


of Queensbury is another example that I. 


might quote: as he sat in his bow window 
in Piccadilly, erect and emaciated, he 
seemed like a nobleman framed and gla- 


zed, or a well dressed mummy of the court 


of George IT! 











' late admiral Byron 





ON THE LOOK OF 


We have few of these precious speci- 
mens of the gentleman or nobleman look 
now remaining: other considerations have 
set aside the exclusive importance of the 
character, and, of course, the jealous atten- 
tion to the outward expression of it. 
W here we oftenest meet with it now-a- 
days, is, perhaps, in the butlers in old fa- 
milies, or the valets, and “gentlemen’s 
gentlemen, ” in the younger branches. The 
sleek pursy gravity of the one answers to 


, the stately air of some of their quondam 


masters; and the flippancy and finery of 


' our old fashioned beaux, having been dis- 


carded by the heirs to the title and estate, 
have been retained by their lacqueys. The 
: (I have heard N 
say) had a butler, or steward, who, from 
constantly observing his master, had so 
learned to mimic him—the look, the man- 
ner, the voice, the bow were so alike—he 
was so “subdued to the very quality of his 
lord”—that it was difficult to distinguish 
them apart. Our modern footmen, as we see 
them fluttering and Jounging in lobbies, or 





at the doors of ladies’ carriages, bedicened 





in lace and powder, with ivory-headed 
cane and embroidered gloves, give one the 
only idea of the fine centlemen of former 
periods, as they are still occasionally re- 
presented on the stage; and indeed our 
theatrical heroes, who top such parts, might 
be supposed te have copied, as a last re- 

source, from the heroes of the shoulder- 
knot. We also sometimes meet. with a 
straggling personation of this character, 
got up in common life from pure romantic 
enthusiasm, and on absolutely ideal prin- 
ciples. I veootiect a well grown, comely 
haberdasher, who made a practice of walk- 
ing every day from Bishop’s-gate street 

to Pall-mall and Bond street, with the un- 
daunted air and strut of a general oflicer ; 
and also a prim undertaker, who regularly 
tendered his person, whenever the weather 

would permit, from the neighbourhood of 
Camberwell! into the favourite promenades 


| of the cit y> witha mincing gait that would 








have become a gentleman usher of the 
black red. What a strange infatuation to 
live in a dream of being taken for what 
one is not,—in deceiving others, and at the 
same time ourselves; for, no doubt, these 
persons believed that they thus appeared 
to the world in their true characters, and 
that their assumed pretensions did no more 
than justice to their real merits! 


Dress makes the man, and want of it the fellow 
The rest is all but leather and prunella. 


I confess, however, that I admire this 





A GENTLEMAN. 


look of a gentleman, more when it rises 
from the level of common life, and bears 
the stamp of intellect, than when it is form- 
ed out of the mould of adventitious cir- 
cumstances. I think more highly of Wy- 
cherley than I do of lord Hinchinbroke, 
for looking like alord. In the one, it was 
the effect of native genius, grace, and spi- 
rit; in the other, comparatively speaking, 
of pride or custom. A _ visiter compli- 
menting Voltaire on the growth and flour- 
ishing condition of some trees in his 
grounds, “Aye,” said the French wit, 
“they have nothing else to do!” A lord 
has nothing to do but to look like a lord: 
our comic poet had something else to do, 
and did it!* 

Though the disadvantages of nature or 
accident do not act as obstacles to the 
look of a gentleman, those of education and 
employment do. A shoemaker, who is 
bent in two over his daily task; a taylor, 
who sits cross-legged all day; a plough- 
man, who wears clog shoes over the fur- 
rowed miry soil, and can hardly drag his 
feet after him; a scholar, who has pored 
all his life over books,—are not likely to 
possess that natural freedom and ease, or 
to pay that strict attention to personal ap- 
pearances, that the look of a gentleman 
implies. I might add, that a man-milliner 
behind a counter, who is compelled to show 
every mark of complaisance to his custom- 
ers, but hardly expects common civility 
from them in return; or a sherift’s officer, 
who has a consciousness of power, but none 
of good will to or from any body,—are 
equally remote from the beau ideal of this 
character. A man who is awkward from 
bashfulness is a clown,—as one who is 
showing off a number of impertinent airs 
and graces at every turn is a coxcomb, or 
an upstart. Mere awkwardness, or rus- 
ticity of behaviour, may arise, either from 
want of presence of mind in the company 
of our betters, (the commonest hind goes 
about his regular business without any of 
the mauvaise honte,)—from a deficiency of 
breeding (as it is called) in not having 
been taught certain fashionable accom- 
plishments—or from unremitting applica- 
tion to certain sorts of mechanical labour, 
unfitting the body for general or indiffer- 
entuses. (That vulgarity which proceeds 
from a total disregard of decorum, and 
want of careful control over the differ- 
ent actions of the body—such as loud 
speaking, boisterous gesticulations, &c.—is 





* Wycherley was a great favourite with the 
duchess of Cleveland. 











Qui 


rather rudeness and violence than awk- 
wardness, or uneasy restraint.) Now the 
gentleman is free from all these causes of 
ungraceful demeanour. He is independent 
in his circumstances, and is used to enter 
into society on equal terms; he is taught 
the modes of address, and forms of cour- 
tesy, most commonly practised, and most 
proper to ingratiate him into the good opi- 
nion of those he associates with ; and he is 
relieved from the necessity of following 
any of those laborious trades, or callings, 
which cramp, strain, and distort the hu- 
man frame. He is not bound to do any 
one earthly thing; to use any exertion, or 
put himself in any posture, that is not per- 
fectly easy and graceful, agreeable and 
becoming. 
quired to excel in any art or science, 
game or exercise. He is supposed quali- 
fied to dance a minuet, not to dance on the 
tight rope—to stand upright, not to stand 
on his head. He has only to sacrifice to 
the Graces. Alcibiades threw away a flute, 
because the playing on it discomposed his 
features. Take the fine gentleman out of 
the common boarding school, or drawing 
room accomplishments, and set him to an 
ruder or more difficult task, and he will 
make but a sorry figure. Ferdinand in the 
‘Tempest, when he is put by Prospero to 
carry logs of wood, does not strike us as a 
very heroical character, though he loses 
nothing of the king’s son. Ifa young gal- 
lant of the first fashion were asked to shoe 
a horse, or hold a plough, or fell a tree, he 
would make a very awkward business of 
the first experiment. I sawa set of young 
naval officers, very genteel looking young 
men, playing at rackets not long ago, and 
it is impossible to describe the uncouth- 
ness of their motions, and unaccountable 
contrivances for hitting the ball. Some- 
thing effeminate as well as common-place, 
then, enters into the composition of the 
gentleman: hes a little of the petit mat- 
tre in his pretensions. He is only grace- 
ful and accomplished in those things to 
which he has paid almost his whole atten- 
tion,—such as the carriage of his body, and 
adjustment of his dress; and to which he 
is of sufficient importance in the scale of 
society to attract the idle attention of 
others. 

A man’s manner of presenting himself 
in company is but a superficial test of his 


_ real qualifications. Serjeant Atkinson, we 
| are assured by Fielding, would have march- 
ed, at the head of his platoon, up to a 
/ masked battery, with less apprehension 


than he came’ into a room full of pretty 
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women, So we may sometimes see per- 
sons look foolish enough on entering a 
party, or returning a salutation, who in- 
stantly feel themselves at home, and re- 
- cover all their self-possession, as soon as 
any of that sort of conversation begins 
from which nine-tenths of the company re- 
tire in the extremest trepidation, lest they 
should betray their ignorance or incapa- 
city. A high spirit and stubborn pride are 
often accompanied with an unprepossess- 
ing and unpretending appearance. The 


greatest heroes do not show it by their | 


iooks. There are individuals of a nervous 
habit, who might be said to abhor their 


own persons, and to startle at their own | 
appearance, as the peacock tries to hide its | 
legs. They are always shy, uncomfortable, | 


restless; and all their actions are, in a 
» manner, at cross purposes with themselves. 
This, of course, destroys the look we are 
speaking of, from the want of ease and 
self-confidence. ‘There is another sort 
who have too much negligence of manner 
and contempt for formal punctilios. They 
take their full swing in whatever they are 
about, and make it seem almost necessary 
to get out of their way. Perhaps some- 
thing of this bold, licentious, slovenly 
lounging character may be objected by a 
fastidious eye to the appearance of lord 
C——. It might be said of him, without 
disparagement, that he looks more like a 
lord than like a gentleman. We see no- 
thing petty or finical, assuredly,—nothing 
_hard-bound or reined-in,—but a fiowing 
outline, a broad, free style. He sitsin the 
House of Commons, with his hat slouched 
over his forehead, and a sort of stoop in his 
shoulders, as if he cowered over his anta- 
gonists, like a bird of prey over its quarry, 
—“hatching vain empires.” There is an 
irregular grandeur about him, an unwieldy 
power, loose, disjuinted, “voluminous and 
vast,”—coiled up in the folds of its own 
purposes,—cold, death-like, smooth ‘and 
smiling,—that is neither quite at ease with 
itself, nor safe for others to approach! On 
the other hand, there is the marquis 
Wellesley, a jewel of a man. He advances 
into his place in the House of Lords, with 
head erect, and his best foot foremost. 
The star sparkles on his breast, and the 
garter is seen bound tight below his knee. 
It might be thought that he still trod a mea- 
sure on soft carpets, and was surrounded 
not only by spiritual and temporal lords, 
but 


Stores of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize. 














LOOK OF A GENTLEMAN. 


The chivalrous spirit that shines through 
him, the air of gallantry in his personal as 
well as rhetorical appeals to the House, 
glances a partial lustre on the Woolsack 
as he addresses it; and makes lord Erskine 
raise his sunken head from a dream ot 
transient popularity. His heedless vanity 
throws itself unblushingly on the unsus- 


pecting candour of his hearers, and ravishes 


mute admiration. You would almost 
guess of this nobleman, beforehand, that 
he was a marquis—something higher than 
an earl, and less important than a duke. 
Nature has just fitted him for the niche he 
fills in the scale of rank or title. He isa 
finished miniature picture set in brilliants: 
lord C might be compared to a loose 


sketch in oil, not properly hung. The cha- 


| racter of the one is ease, of the other ele- 


gance. Elegance is something more than 
ease; it is more than a freedom from awk- 
wardness or restraint. It implies, I con- 
ceive, a precision, a polish, a sparkling 
efiect, spirited, yet delicate, which is per- 
fectly exemplified in lord Wellesley’s face 
and figure. 

The greatest contrast to this little lively 
nobleman, was the late lord Stanhope. 
l'all above his peers, he presented an ap- 
pearance something between a Patagonian 
chief and one of the Long Parliament. 
With his long black hair, unkempt and 
wild—his black clothes, lank features, 
strange antics, and screaming voice, he 
was the Orson of debate. 


A Satyr that comes staring from the woods, 
Cannot at first speak like an orator.* 
Yet he was both an orator and a wit in his 
way. His harangues were an odd jumble 
of logic and mechanics, of the statutes at 
large and Joe Miller jests, of stern princi- 
ple and sly humour, of shrewdness and 
absurdity, of method and madness. What 
is more extraordinary, he was an honest 
man. He particularly delighted in his 
eccentric onsets, to make havoc of the 
bench of bishops. “I like,” said he, “to 
argue with one of my lords the bishops; 
and the reason why Ido so is, that I gene- 
rally have the best of the argument.” He 
was altogether a ditferent man from lord 
Eldon; yet his lordship “gave him good 
cillades,” as he broke a jest, or argued a 
moot-point, and, while he spoke, smiles, 
roguish twinkles, glittered in his eye. 

(To be concluded.) 





* Roscommon’s Translation of Horace’s Art 


| of Poetry. 





PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Why are Professional Men indifferent 
Poets ? 

J’avais appris la vie dans les poetes, elle n’est 
pas ainsi; il y a quelque chose d’aride dans la 
realite, que l’on s’efforce en vain de changer. 

MapDAME DE STAEL. 

We believe that Hazlitt is the first who 
has told us in definite terms, that as the 
boundaries of science are enlarged, the em- 
pire of imagination is diminished. The po- 
sition is quite true, and confirmed by every 
day observation. Indeed it could not pos- 
sibly be otherwise; if for a moment we will 
only consider, what it is the object of a poet 
to accomplish. He does not set himself, 
like the mathematician, to the exposition 
of abstract truths; nor, like the historian, 
does his merit depend upon his unbiassed 
fidelity of statement. The office of the poet 
is entirely different; his study is to adorn 
and embellish, to represent objects, not 


only in their most striking lights, and their | 


most fascinating coleurs, but to add to them 
new properties, and represent them in all 
the splendour of redundant beauty; or, 
when he condescends to strict delineation, 
it is only in the most beautiful objects, 
which defy his skill to represent them with 
borrowed grace, for who would try 

To gild refined gold, to paint the rose, 

Or add fresh perfume to the violet ? 

From this it is plain and evident, that 
he is the greater poet who can conjure up 
the most splendid of these exaggerations, 
and possesses the greater fluency and com- 
mand in the management of these illusions; 
who can add a double poignancy, and a 
deeper gulf for the whirlpools of passion, 


and represent external objects in the most | 
fascinating or sublime point of view. What- | 


ever may be advanced or urged to the con- 
trary, we decidedly think that it must be 
allowed, that romances, legends, and tales 
of heroism or superstition, every thing, 


in short, that relates to the marvellous, | 


the tragic, or the supernatural, makes its 
deepest impression on the mind of youth; 


from our susceptibility atthe period,insome | 


measure, perhaps, from our then not exact- 
ly discriminating the impossibility of the 
events narrated, and imagining that there 
may be more Elysian scenes in nature and 
life than have then fallen within the scope 
of our actual observation. Consequently 
there are more of the elements of poetry 
afloat in the mind during boyhood and early 
youth, than during any other period of hu- 
man existence. A great deal of the finest 
poetry that the world can boast of,is mere- 








| 





| 
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ly the embalmed feelings and recollections 
of what had passed through and enchanted 
the mind of the writer in former days; and 
many poets, and poetical writers of prose, 
as Cowley, Cowper, Wordsworth, and 
Rousseau, have felt a delight in solitude, 
from their feelings not being there so much 
exposed to those jarring discrepancies of 
society which tend to lower our ideas of 
human nature. 

It may be very pertinently asked then, 
why are not young men the best poets? 
This we readily own is not the case, but 
the question is irrelevant, for the obvious 
reason, that writings deeply imbued with 
the feelings and perceptions of poetry may, 
after all, be far from being excellent, from 
deficiency in the mechanical part, and from 
the absence of those finer shades of lan- 
guage, which can only be acquired by long 
study of the best models, and after long 
practical experience in composition. 

The trains of thought and associations 
of ideas, which it is the business of the 
professional man and the poet to follow out, 
are diametrically opposite. The one exer- 
cises his judgment, and plods on with calm 
and patient research in the path of utility; 
the other gives the reins into the hands of 
imagination; usefulness is an object of se- 
condary consideration, and the only stand- 
ard of excellence which he acknowledges, 
is that of comparative sublimity or beauty. 

Professional avocations have a deaden- 


ing influence on the finer sensibilities of 


the mind; they destroy and annihilate our 
loftier aspirations, and reduce all that we 


perceive and feel to the dull standard of 
reality. Many of the great poets lived tn 


the infancy of science, and the great ones 
who have lived as it was approaching ma- 
turity, have endeavoured as much as pos~ 
sible to blind their eyes te its progress: 
and to represent things as they seem, and 
not as they can be demonstrated to be. A 
few have thought otherwise, and they have 
failed; for sctentific poets we have no re- 
lish ; they mistake the very nature of their 
art. 

Poetry is only one of the many methods 


of deceiving; and the greater will be our 


poetical delight, the more entirely we al- 
low ourselves to enter into the spirit of 
the illusion, and be carried away by the 
deception. It is cold and absurd to say of 
fine poetry, that it is physically or meta- 


| physically untrue; it is quite enough if we 


can imagine things or sentiments to be so; 


| or if we can feel them to be beautiful in 
| their represented state. The natural lover 


of poetry “is pleased, he knows not why, 
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9 WHY ARE PROFESSIONAL MEN 


and cares not wherefore.” “The peasant,” 
says Mackenzie, “who enjoys the beauty 
of the tulip, is equally delighted with the 
philosopher, though he knows not the pow- 
ers of the rays from which its colours are 
derived ; and the boy who strikes a ball 
with his racket, is as. certain whether it 
will be driven by the blow as if he were 
perfectly conversant in the dispute about 
matter and motion. The music, the paint- 
ing, the poetry of the passions, is the pro- 
perty of every one who has a heart to be 
moved; and though there may be particu- 
lar medes of excellence, which national or 
temporary fashions create, yet that stand- 
ard will ever remain which alone is com- 
mon to all.” A poetical reader can sup- 
pose, for example, that the stars are what 
Byron has emphatically deneminated them, 
“the poetry of heaven,” and that out of 
them we may read the destinies of men, 
and that we may claim a kindred with 
them ;* but the physical philosopher will 
find it impossible to conceive them other 
than material and far distant worlds, re- 
volving in systems, and kept together by 
the law of eravitation. Virgil tells us that a 
star descended over Mount Ida to point 
out to ASneas the path which the gods in- 
tended him to follow: 

* Subitoque fragore 
Intonuit levum, et de czlo lapsa per umbras 
Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit. 
illam, summa super labentem culmina tecti 
Cernimus Idza claram se condere silyaft 
Signantemque vias.” 


The astronomer will tell us, that the idea 


of the poet is absurd, and that the laws of | 
/main subject of our essay. 
avocations, we repeat, are entirely at va- 


nature would not be suspended for even a 
greater event than the foundation of sach 
an empire as Rome. Yet Horace tells us 
that the T'yber overflowed its banks, and 
overthrew the temple of Vesta on account 
of the vices of the people ;{ and Shakspeare 
ushers us to the catastrophe of Ceesar’s 
death, by the appearance of signs in heaven, 
and the sheeted dead walking upon the 
streets.§ The astronomer also shows the 
moon tobe a planetary body, lighted up by 
the reflected glory of the sun, governing 
the tides, and performing its stated revo- 
lutions ; and that it is not asentient being 
hiding itself in “its interlunar cave*—a 


beautiful female capable of the passion of | 
_ blessing on our kind, thongh unavailing en- 


love—the goddess of the silver bow—the 





* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto third, 
stanza 88th. 

+ Fneid, Lib. 2. lin. 692. 

+ Horat. ‘Od. | 2do. Lib. 1. 

§ Julius Cesar, Act }. 





“Tt is curious,” 





| Proserpine, who spends one half of the 


year in the infernal regions. To your mere 
man of science the rainbow i is not “the 
arch of God’s promise, set in heaven”— 

“the bow that spans the storm”—but mere- 


| Y the physical effect of the sun’s rays, 


falling i in a certain direction on the dewy 


| atmosphere ; and the hurricane, the night 
gale, and “the wind that bloweth where it 


listeth, and no man knows whence it comes 
and whether it goeth’—and “the breath 


| of heaven, the blessed air”—are, after all, 
j| no more than the motion of a combination 
of gases, which at any time the chemist 


will be proud to analyze for your inspec- 


tion. “There,” he says, “is the oxygen, or 

| vital air; the hydrogen, or inflammable air; 

| the nitrogen, which does not support life, 

"and a small quantity of carbonic acid.” He 

_smiles in contempt at the sublime ques. 

_ tion of Job 

| “Hast thou given the horse strength ? 

| Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?” 

“The ancients,” adds he, “seem to have 
had very absurd ideas of celestial pheno- 

/ mena.” 

| “Te says among the trumpets, ha, ha!” 


rejoins the naturalist, 
“that the horse has lost the faculty of 


speech in our days.” 


“T came to the place of my birth, and 


said, ‘Lhe fuends of my youth where are 


they’ and Echo answered, where are 
they” 7 


“What after all is an echo, but the re- 


| verberation of sound.” 


Enough of this—let us return to the 
Professional 


riance with the phantasins of imagination. 


—Itis theoretically a fine thing, for instance, 
_ to make the practice of the law a profes- 


sion, to devote our lives to the distribution 
of justice, to settle the diflerences of our 


_ neighbours, to come forward as_ the advo- 
cate of the oppressed, to plead the cause 
_ of the innocent, and to be the champion of 
those who have no earthly help. 


Nor. is it 
a less fine thing to alleviate the cor poreal 


_ sufferings of our fellow creatures, to smooth 
the pillow of sickness, to disseminate the 
_ blessing of health, and to cause the languid 


and filmy eye of the dying man to look a 


deavours.: ‘Turn the picture; and what do 


we behold in the actual and breathing 
_world? The lawyer selling his eloquence 
_to the support of any cause, and prosti- 


tuting his talents for the sake of gain; 


while the physician measures out his kind- 








INDIFFERENT POETS. 


nesses and attentions in the direct ratio of 
his expéctations of being repaid. 

It is not to be supposed that a divine, 
one who has made the oracles of truth his 
chief study, and the promulgation of them 
the serious business of his life, could even 
for a moment throw over his lines the flush 
of the ancient superstitions, at once so 
imaginative and poetical; and describe Ju- 
piter im the conclave of deities on the top 
of Olympus, instead of the everlasting and 
omnipresent “I AM,” whose shadow Moses 
saw in the burning bush; and, instead of 
the sun and moon, which he has created, 
delineate Apollo with the golden bow, 
“the lord of poesy and light,” and Diana 
with her wood nymphs. 

It is not to be supposed that he will co- 
incide m the opinions of a Dante, or a Ho- 
mer, or promulgate their sublime, but often 
vague and absurd illustrations of religion 
and morality; in making the princely game 
of war the theme of his muse, and account- 
ing the savage valour of the combatants as 
the acme of perfection; or distort the doc- 
trine of future rewards and punishments 
into a scheme of his own formation. His 
poetry must of necessity be regulated by 
the principles he professes, and by the 
views which it is his duty to inculcate. 

Can it for a moment be supposed that a 

physician, one whose business it is to be 
acquainted with the weaknesses and mise- 
rable diseases to which our bodies are sub- 
ject; that one whose daily occupation is 
the inspection of loathsome sores, and pu- 
trifying ulcers, could, in despite of his own 
observation, preserve in the penetralia of 
his mind, a noble and unblemished image 
of human beauty; or that the anatomist, 
who has glutted over the debasing and re- 
pellent horrors of a dissecting table, where 
the several limbs of his fellow creatures, 
“the secrets of the grave,” are displayed 
in hideous deformity, to satisfy the hyczena 
lust of knowledge, could look upon a fe- 
male face with the rapture, which the mind 
that conceived Shakspeare’s Juliet must 
have done; or with that sense of angelic 
delicacy, which must have penetrated the 
mind of Spenser, ere he conceived the glo- 
rious idea of 


** Heavenly Una, with her milk white lamb :” 


Nor is it to be supposed that the lawyer, 
one whose youthful days, the days of the 
romance and chivalry of the imagination, 
are spent in poring over volumes, which 
can only operate in rendering “darkness 
visible,” and in wrapping up that in mys- 








tery and clouds, which nature intended to |; 
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form as clear as “daylight truth’s salubri- 
ous skies,” should unlearn what he has 
learned, and deeming 
** where ignorance is bliss 

Tis folly to be wise,” 
at length accord to the omnipotence of 
Virtue, and agree with Milton in his Co- 
mus,* that the lion of the desert itself 
would turn away abashed from the face of 
innocent beauty. Lord Mansfield, ere he 
devoted his attention to “law’s dry musty 
arts,” showed so great an aptitude for po- 
lite letters, that Pope himself bewails 


** How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost.” 


And judge Blackstone, ere he thought of 
compusing his Commentaries on the Laws, 
wrote verses,t which at least argued well 
of what he might have accomplished in 
that way. Akenside brought out his Plea- 
sures of Imagination, when a very young 
man; took to the study of medicine, was 
made physician to the queen, and then 
published lyrics, which nobody cares about 
reading. 

As Wordsworth most truly and poeti- 
cally observes, 

* The world is too much with us, early and 

late.” 

Counting houses and legers have taken the 
place of generosity, romance, and chivalry; 
and though they have made us richer, have 
undoubtedly added little to our intellectual 
character as a nation. Life-has become a 
scene of every day experience, of sickness, 
dulness, and formality; etiquette has suc- 
ceeded to simplicity, and ardour of spirit 
has left its place to politeness. In a short 
time it will be impossible for us to conceive 
of such men as Alfred, or lord Surrey, 
James Crichton, or sir Philip Sidney. 

The poetry of life is the sublimated es- 
sence of human existence, and not the 
every day casualties that surround us, and 
beset us; consequently an incessant inter- 
course with these alone, and the perpetual 
exercise of the judging and reasoning fa- 





culties, obliging the imagination to lie un- 


used and dormant, has a deadening, a chill- 
ing, a withering influence on the mind, and 
tends entirely to obliterate those feelings 
and aspirations, on which the production 
of poetry depends. The poetical constitu- 
tion, above all others,is remarkable for its 
delicacy, as the fineness of its conceptions 
sufficiently indicates; and it, no doubt, is 
as impossible to preserve this undestroyed, 
and untainted ainid the dull routine of the 





* Masque of Comus. 
between the brothers. 
T &outhey’s Specimens of English Poets, 


Colloquy in the wood 
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world, as it would be to expect fleetness 
and nimbleness in the animal that has been 
accustomed to the slow step, and unvarying 
paces of a loaded wain. 
the fields and the sublimity of the moun- 
tains, come to be considered in no other 
light, but that of their utility, as being bar- 
ren of pasture, or rich of grain, what rent 
they bring, and what is the extent of their 
acres. The ocean, whose waters teach 
“ Eternity—eternity, and power,” comes to 
be regarded, only in as far as it furnishes 
a communication between us and distant 
lands, for the extension of commerce. Man, 
“with the human face divine,” is not consi- 
dered so much as a being of majestic attri- 
butes, and an ‘mmortal destiny, but as being 
of a few days, and full of trouble, a petty in- 
significant creature, full of fraud, and de- 
ceit, and selfishness, and subject to an infi- 
nite variety of diseases and infirmities. 
Woman is not the demi-celestial object, 
without whose presence earth wouid be a 
wilderness, the paragon of ideal beauty, 
subsisting on the strength of the affections, 
which bind her to stronger man; but a ne- 
cessary part of society, increasing its com- 
forts, and keeping up the race. Childhood 
is not the state “of innocent beauty and 


simplicity, of pure thoughts and warm feel- 
ings, but the idiocy of our minds, which re- 


quires training, and correction, and culti- 
vation, to render us sober men, and useful 
citizens. 

These are the common opinions of so- 
ciety, the chil'ing and disheartening truths, 
which we hear from all lips “every day, 
and all day long”—and they are unpoeti- 
cal. How is it to be supposed then, that 
the men who are continually exposed to 
ti withering influence of these current 
maxims, and who, to preserve unanimity, 
are obliged to echo them back, and to con- 
cur in their infallibility—how is it to be 
supposed, that they are to throw off the 
load that oppresses them—to forget what 
they hear every day—and to shut their 
eyes to every thing that is passing around 
them—and, in despite of their contracted 
and desolate view of human nature, and 
the external world, form a bower of hap- 
piness for themselves, in the paradise of 
imagination? 
=< 


FROM RLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


On the Literary Characters of Bishop 
Warburton and Dr. Johnson. 


(Concluded from p. 196.) 


In extent of learning, in profundity and 
depth of erudition, Warburton may justly 





The beauty of | 
_ son, acquired learning became immediately 
transmuted into mind—it immediately 
_ was substantiated with its receiver ; it did 
| not remain dormant, like a dull and inert 
_mass in the intellect, unaltered and un- 
_alterable, but entered, if f may use the ex- 








ON THE LITERARY CHARACTERS OF 


claim the superiority. Nothing more illus- 


trates the different characters of these 


great men, than the different manner in 


which their reading was applied. In John- 


pression, into the very core and marrow 


_ of the mind, and became a quality and ad- 


junct of the digestive power; it was in- 


| stantaneously concocted into intellectual 
_chyle—his mind had more the quality of a 
grinding engine, than a receiver; 


every 
particle it absorbed became instinct with 


vital life—like the power of flame it con- 
sumed all approximating substances. In 
Warburton, the power ‘of digestion was 


certainly disproportionate to the insatiabi- 


lity of appetite: what he could retain, he 
_ was therefore obliged immediately again to 
eject, and he did again eject it, but not in its 


received and original state, but altered in 


"its outward form and semblance, and moul- 
dered up into some glittering and fantasti- 


cal hypothesis, some original and more al- 


_ luring shape, as different from its first con- 
‘dition as is the crawling caterpillar from 
the butterfly which expands its golden 


wings in the air. ‘The defects of his diges- 


| tive faculty, were amply supplied by his 
power of assimilation, which, spiderlike, 
had the 


faculty of weaving innumerable 
webs and phantasms out of the matter 


_ which was presented to it; and disguising 
_and recasting into some other outward ap- 
| pearance those morsels which were too 
_hard to retain, and too ponderous to swal- 
| low. 
appetite, that he refused nothing which of- 
fered itself; and the wide gulf of his intel- 
_lectual appetite, often reminds us of the 
| Boa Constrictor, after it has swallowed the 
_ Rhinoceros, as it lies in gorged and torpid 
_ fulness, stretched out in all its giant Jength 
on the ground. 


Such indeed was the voracity of his 


This difference in the per- 
ception and application of knowledge, was 


_ distinguishable in every production of these 
great men; itis perceptible from their ear- 
lier works to their latest, and being occa- 
| sioned by the peculiar construction and 
_ formation of their mental faculties, it form- 
_ ed the character of their minds; and, there- 
fore, continued without receiving sitere- 


tion, from their first years of authorship to 
their last. In Johnson, therefore, learning, 


when received, might more properly be 
called knowledge; it was stripped of its 
superfluous and unnecessary parts—it was 





BISHOP WARBURTON AND DR. JOHNSONe 


winnowed of its chaff, and deposited in the 
receptacles of thought, while in Warburton, 
it was like clay thrown into a mould ready 
prepared for it, for the purpose of forming 
materials for building up to their measure- 
less height the countless edifices of his fancy. 

In that practical knowledge of, and in- 
sight into human nature, which forms the 
chief qualification for the moralist, and the 
writer on men and manners, Johnson was 
greatly superior to Warburton. The for- 
mer had acquired his knowledge in the tu- 
toring school of adversity; and the long 
and dreary probation he had to serve be- 
fore he attained to competence and suc- 
cess, had given him a sound and piercing 
view into life and human nature, while the 
haughtiness of the latter formed a kind of 
circle about him, which prevented his 
mingling with the crowd, and deriving, by 
universal converse and acquaintance, a uni- 
versal and comprehensive knowledge of 
man. He was also a more prejudiced and 
less unbiassed spectator of mankind, conti- 
nually referring their causes of action, not 
to the acknowledged principles of expe- 
rience, but to some preconceived and ready 
fashioned theory of his own, with which he 
made every deduction to square in and 
quadrate, and to whose decision he refer- 
red the settlement of all the various ano- 
malies and phenomena which distract the 
inquirer into human nature. Otherwise was 
the knowledge of Johnson formed. He was 
no speculatist in his views of mankind; 
what he had learned, he learned from 
practical experience; commented upon 
with extraordinary acuteness and penetra- 
tion of discernment; and what he had once 
learned, his judgment was too sound to per- 
mit him to warp, and his love of truth tco 
creat to allow him to conceal. 

In private life, the character of Warbur- 
ton was distinguished by the same kind of 
bold openness and anshrinking cordiality ; 
the same livid warmth in his enmities and 
friendships; and the same impatient haugh- 
tiness and dogmatical resolution which 
stood forth displayed in his writings. No 
one communicated to his productions more 
of his own personal character, or drew his 
own full length so admirably in his works. 
After a perusal of what he has written, his 
character lies in all its native colours be- 
fore our eyes, and we hardly want the in- 
timacy of a personal acquaintance to be 
fully and thoroughly masters of his pecu- 
liarities. What he thought, he dauntlessly 
and fearlessly expressed. Disguise he 
hated, and subterfuge he despised. He 
who was the enemy of Warburton, was 
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sure of bold, honest, and manly hostility; 
he who was his friend was equally certain 
of the full participation of all the benefits 
of assistance and protection. It was one 
of his maxims, both in his public and pri« 
vate character, “He who is not with me is 
against me.” He hated a neutral worse 
even than an enemy; to him indifference 
was worse than decided dislike; imper- 
turbable placidity more disagreeable than a 
storm. Pass over his opinions or his pro- 
ductions without giving any decided opi- 
nion as to their justice or their merits, and 
he would immediately number you amongst 
the list of his foes, and let loose upon you 
all the torrent of his mingled scurrility and 
wit. This fervid warmth of temper fre- 
quentiy overpowered the cooler dictates of 
his reason, and to this we may perhaps as- 
cribe that high and overstrained excess of 
praise which he showered down upon the 
productions of his friends; for of flattery 
we cannot justly accuse him: he would 
have disdained what he conceived implied 
fear. One exception, however, must be made 
to this remark, and that is, the case of bi- 
shop Sherlock, whom, during his life, War- 
burton extravagantly praised, and, after 
the death of that prelate, not only ex- 
punged from his writings every syllable of 
commendation, but paragraphed him in 
the Dunciad of his Divine Legation with 
the utmost contumely and contempt. For 
neglect of his clerical duties, Warburton 
has been lashed by the unsparing hand of 
a relentless satirist, whose pictures are 
often less of true resemblances than hide- 
ous caricatures; but the suffrages of many 
must overpower the testimony of one; and 
it has been almest universally agreed, that 
in the discharge of the social relations of 
life, his conduct was equally faultless and 
exemplary. The character of Johnson has 
been so often portrayed, and, through the 
admirable delineations of his biographers, 
is now so well known, that it would be use- 
less to attempt to describe it. He had cer- 
tainly more habitual reverence for what he 
conceived to be truth; was more rigid in 
his morality, more fervid in his piety, than 
Warburton. He had not less perhaps of 
pride and haughtiness, but his pride was 
more lofty, his haughtiness more indepen- 
dent. He could not bend to greatness, nor 
stoop to rise as Warburton certainly could 
do, and sometimes did. His character, 
while it was much more dignified than that 
of Warburton, had not the same mixture 
of impetuosity and warmth, and thus he 
was prevented from®* falling into those 


excesses which the former could hard!¥ 
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avoid. Both had a certain portion of in- 
tolerance in their dispositions, but in John- 
son that intolerance was exerted against 
the oppugners of that creed he had received 
from others, while in Warburton it was di- 
rected against the questioners of theories 
of his own. In the one, it was prejudice 
unmixed—in the other, it was always pre- 
judice co-operating with vanity. Upon the 
whole, perhaps, the character of Warbur- 
ton, notwithstanding its dictating and dog- 
matical insolence, was the most ‘attracting 
of the two. ‘There is, notwithstanding all 
its effervescences and excesses, a rene- 
rous fervour, a kindliness of soul, an enthu- 
siastic warmth about it, which induces us to 
like him in spite of ourselves, and to which 
we can forgive whatever is disgusting in 
his scurrility or revolting in his pride. 

To bring my observations on the charac- 
ters of these creat men to a close—in 
Warburton the distinguishing faculty was 
a fiery and ungovernable vigour of intel- 

t, a restless and irrepressible vehemence 
of mrad, an unquenchable and never dor- 
mant principle of action, which required 
continually some fresh matter to work on 
—some fresh subject to exercise its power 
—some new and untried space to peram- 


bulate and to pass through: it was an ever 
working and operating faculty, an ever 
moving and resisting principle, which it 
was impossible to tire or tame. There was 
nothing like rest or slumber about it: it 
could not stagnate; it could not stop; it 
was impossible to weaken its energies, or 


to contract their operation. No ‘matter 
was too tough for its force, no metal too 
unmalleable for its strokes. 

Such was the elasticity of its constitu- 
tion, that it could not be broken; such 
was its innate and surpassing resistibility 
of temperament, that it could not be over- 
whelmed. Entangle it with subtleties, and 
it immediately snapt asunder its bonds, as 
Sampson burst the encompassing cords of 
the Philistine. Bury it with learning, and 
it immediately mounted up with the bril- 
liancy and rapidity of a skyrocket, and 
scattered about it sparks and scintillations, 
which lightened the whole atmosphere of 
literature. It was this volatility of spirit, 


this forcible and indomitable action of | 
| greater portion those qualities which give 


‘mind, this never tiring and never weaken- 
ing intellectual energy, this bounding and 
unceasing mental elasticity, which serves 
to distinguish Warburton not only from 
Dr. Johnson, but also from all the charac- 
ters who have ever appeared in literature; 
and it is to the self corroding effect of 
these qualities, that his alienation of mind 























WARBURTON AND JOHNSON. 


at the latter period of his life is undoubi- 


edly to be attributed. 
The mind of Johnson, on the contrary, 


| was utterly devoid of all that intellectual ac- 
| tivity and elasticity which Warburton pos- 
| sessed. 
dogged sluggishness, an inert and listless 
_ torpor, a reluctance to call forth its ener- 
_ gies and exercise its powers; it slumbered, 

! but its slumbers were those of a giant. 

| With more of positive force when called 
into action, it had not the same principle 
of motion, the same continual beat, the 
| same sleepless inquietude and feverish ex- 


There was about it an habitual and 


citement. It lay there like the leviathan, 


| reposing amidst ‘the depths of the ocean, 
till necessity drove it out to display the 
| magnitude 


of his strength. The one wait- 
ed ‘quietly i in its den for food, while the 
other prowled about continually for prey. 
To the latter, inaction was impossible; to 
the former, voluntary exertion was un- 


_known. Solidity and condension were the 


qualities of the one; continued vigour and 
pliability the characteristics of the other. 
The one as a machine, was more clumsy 
in its movements; the other, more light 
and unencumbered, but less effectual i in its 
operation ; the forces of the one were more 
scattered, the resources of the other less 
alert. In Warburton, there was a boundless 
fertility of vigour, which ripened up into 
all the rankness of rich luxuriance. In 
Johnson, the harvest of intellect was not 
so spontaneous, nor perhaps its fertility so 
vreat; but when once raised, it never re- 
quired the hand of the weeder, but rose 
unmixed with tares. ‘The genius of one, 
like a cascade, threw up its water in the 
air, which slistened i in the sun, and shone 
with the variety of ten thousand hues and 
colourings ; while the talents of the other 
never exerted themselves, without joining 


/at the same time utility with splendour. 


The one, like the Gladiator of Lysippus, 
had every nerve in motion, and every mus- 


‘cle flexible with elasticity ; ; while, 'n the 
| other, like the colossal statues of Michael 


Angelo, all was undivided energy, and 


bur sting strength. 
Such were the characters of these great 


| men, of whom it is difficult to decide which 


was the greater, or which possessed in a 


a title to intellectual supremacy. The 


fame of Johnson will hereafter principally 


rest on his productions, as a moralist and 
a critic; while that of Warburton, when 
again revived, will as certainly be raised 
on the foundation of his theological writin 

Whatever may be thought of the truth of 
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ON POETIC INSPIRATION, 


some of his theories, or the unseemliness 
of some of his attacks, it is impossible to 
deny that his Alliance and Divine Lega- 
tion are the most splendid, the most origi- 
nal, the most ingenious defences of our ec- 
clesiastical establishment, and of revela- 
tion itself, that ever man constructed. On 
these, as on the sure and unchangeable evi- 


dences of his powers, his admirers may de- | 


pend for his reception with posterity; with 
whom, when the name of Johnson, rich in 
the accumulated tributes of time, shall 
hereafter be accounted the mightiest 
amongst those, “ who have given ardour to 
virtue, and confidence to truth ;” then, shall 
the name of Warburton, also, purified from 
the stains which have obscured and sullied 
its lustre, be numbered amongst the bright- 


est lights of the Protestantchurch; amongst | 


the greatest of those who have adorned it 
by their genius, or exalted it by their learn- 
ing, a worthy accession to the mighty fel- 
lowship and communion of Episcopius, 
Chillingworth, and Hooker. C. R. 





FROM BLACK WOOD’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
ON POETIC INSPIRATION. 


We have frequently heard poets of emi- 
nence lament their inability to call up their 
wonted powers of poetic composition, and 
even of poetic thought, when summoned, 
by any sudden emergence, to the exercise 
of their mighty vocation. A landscape of 
surpassing beauty—an event of individual 
moral interest, or of national and universal 
import, would seem, to the by-standers, 
calculated to awaken the muse from her 
deepest slumber. But it is all in vain. The 
landscape may lie in all its expanse of love- 
liness before him—the tale of wo or of won- 
der may be told in his ear, and his heart 
may throb higher than that of the ordinary 
mortal; but he breathes no accents corres- 
pondent to his lofty emotions—his thoughts, 
he imagines, lie too deep for tears, or are 
too exalted for mirth, and he suffers the 
event to pass by him into oblivion, 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


The reason of all this will be apparent, 


if we attentively consider the causes and | 


the occasions of poetic inspiration. It will 
be granted, we venture to suppose, on re- 
flection, that we' only think at all, in pre- 
ference to, or to supply the place of corpo- 
real exertion; and that we only think poeti- 
cally in preference to, or to supply the 
place of corporeal enjoyment. Reasoning 
may be considered the employment of the 
mind, as the indulgence of the imagination 
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is its amusement. Man perpetually oscil- 
lates between the attractions of his mental 
and corporeal faculties; and the more he 
indulges the one, the more is he necessarily 
restricted in his enjoyment of the other. 
His finite powers are too limited—his ex- 
panse of perception is too narrow to com- 
prehend, at the same time, all the gratifica- 
tions which the faculties of his double na- 
ture can produce:—or he would approach 
nearer in felicity to those a beings 
who precede him in the scale of intelli- 
vence and fruition. Love alone, of all our 
pleasures, unites, in a considerable degree, 
the functions of our moral and physical 
powers; and hence, love is the most de- 
lightful of our sensations. From this fact, 
then, that the simultaneous enjoyment of 
the delights flowing from these two distinct, 
though intimately connected, sources of 
pleasure, is incompatible with the frame 
and constitution of our nature, may be ex- 
plained the phenomenon we have been 
pointing out to observation. 

We will suppose the poet to be reclining 
in an arbour on acalm summer’s evening— 
a landscape, in all the luxuriance of ver- 
dure, spread out before his eye—a stream 
murmuring at his feet—the birds, in a neigh- 
bouring grove, chaunting their vespers—the 
fragrance of wild flowers over his head— 
and, above all, the soft mellow light of 
evening, clothing every sourrounding ob- 
ject in hues of tenfold beauty. What scene 
can be imagined better calculated to arouse 
his poetic energies? Yet poetry, at least 
good poetry, in such a situation, most cer- 
tainly he will not produce. Or, if he should 
make a successful effort, it will only be by 
foregoing his corporeal gratification, and 
will be but remotely, if at all, connected 
with the scene before him. If he gives na- 
ture the rein, his enjoyment will be entire- 
ly corporeal; and the intellect, with a kind 
of suspended exertion, will be only so far 
in activity as it may assist in administer- 
ing to the gratification of the senses. In 
truth, we never resort to the inward pros- 
pects of the mind, till those without are 
deficient in interest or in splendour; for 
realities would be the sole objects of. our 
attention, were they as beautiful as the 
forms of fancy. Or, suppose him placed 
amid wilder and more romantic scenery— 
amid forests, and mountains, and lakes, and 
cataracts. Here again, he finds nothing, in 
his own mind, surpassing the magnificent 
prospect around him; his soul spurns at 
the shadows of the imagination, while a 
still loftier reality is towering before his 
eyes; and he takes the shortest way to his 
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220 TO THE EVENING STAR—TO THE COMET. 
Thou art the lover’s star! thou to his fond heart 
Ecstasy bequeathest ; for, beneath thy soft ray, 


Underneath the green trees, down by the river, 
Waits for his fair one. {he 


gratification by dwelling, bodily, and with- 
out mental reserve or interruption, on the 
unimaginable and indescribable grandeur 
of external nature. It is only when ab- 
sence, lapse of time, or (which is more in- 
timately connected with our argument) an 
incapacity or temporary distaste for physi- 
cal enjoyment, has sent him back in ima- 
‘gination to the scene with which he was 
ceiten so enraptured, that he learns to con- 
whicr’ It as a fit subject on which to exer- | 
excitem's ogren a _ eet | On the dear cottage, where sit by the warm 
judgmentvere then in their highest state of | reali 


now at hanif, are now in repose; and his | Thinking ‘of the absent, his wife and his dear 


inati hich was then in abeyance, is | babes, Ui 
aad ae E l In his ear sounding, the hum of their voices 


aralyzed his dig guide and correct his ima- || afta 
a apr scene itself, which then | ene ee 
softened down, like eninating powers by the 
tender and shadowy recollections. ‘Ys !8 20W 
Poetry, the most natural, and, there? with 
the most pleasing kind of it—sir Wai. 
Scott’s poetry for instance—is not a direc! 
ebullition of the feelings, but a description® 
of them—it is a history of recollections. 
It is the language of passion revised by 
the judgment; not the foam that rides on 
the wave, but the mound thrown up by its. 
perpetual tossing. That poetry, and of the 
noblest kind, may be written while the 
mind is in a state of violent excitement, 
tord Byron’s is a striking instance. How- 
ever, even in this case, most poets will pre- 
fer the actual enjoyment to the descrip- 
tion of it; and wait till the storm has sub- 


Thou to the sad heart beacon art of solace— 

Kindly the mourner turns his gaze towards thee, 

Past joys awakening, thou bid’st him be of 
Smiling in silence. — [comfort, 


Star of the Mariner! when the dreary ocean 

Welters around him, and the breeze 1s moaning, 

Fondly he deems that thy bright eye is dwelling 
; On his home afar off: 








} 


| Farewell, thou bright Star! when wo and an- 

uish 

| “a on my heart with a heavy and sad load, 

| When not a face on the changed earth was 
friendly, 

Changeless didst thou smile. 

Soon shall the day come, soon shall the night 

flee 

| Thou dost usher in darkness and daylight; 

| Glitter’st through the storm, and, mid the blaze 


| 
| 
B: of morning, ; 

) ‘Tn Meltest in glory. 
| 








Mis pus through this dark earth holds on the good 

Soor, man, : P ! 
Csortune and malice tarnish not his glory + 

Black! the goal is won, and the star of his being 

Ww Mingles with heaven. 

‘orwood’s Edinb. Mag.) 


nh ane 





sided, before they attempt to sketch a his- 
tory of the effects it has produced. But 
all corporeal graiification must, during such 
a process, be singularly excluded; mental 
excitement, and mental labour, must so 
eccupy and absorb the faculties, as not to 
leave a single feeling connected with self, 
beyond the simple consciousness of mate- 
rial existence. 








Poetryp, 
SAPPHIC ODE. 


YO THE EVENING STAR. 





Clouds float around to honour thee, 


| and Evening 
Lingers in heaven. 


Southey. 


When from the blue sky traces of the daylight 

Fade, and the night winds sigh from the ocean, 

Then, on thy watch tower, beautiful thou shinest, 
Star of the Evening! 


tlomewards weary man plods from his labour; 

from the dim vale comes the low of the oxen; 

Swill are the woods, and the wings of the small 
Folded in slumber. {birds 








| 
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| Through vy 


, And say, are 


| And why with 


| From thee, in thy 39 
The bearded wise 4 


| And taught that thir’, 
| Or war and slaughte* 


| What future toils are © 


_ Ah! no: the scenes o. 
| That shade the paths c 


In darkn = 2uty, wand’ring star! , 
what strange regions, wild and far 
Or endless gies dost thou roam? 

The mansio ¢ Phoebus’ nearer beams, 
ace beyond his gleams 
n of thy home? 


din the solar ray 


So short the ne. 
Hurl’d far to 


| Or mean’st thou, thtiod of thy stay 
To shun a world 


j,istance round ? 
in thy course sublime, 
jor war and crime, 
Ity ground? 
34 ooo, * unmeasur’d maze, 
myer re age *: of ancient days 
vaching wo; 
je were storms and fire, 
efforts dire 
-N OW, 
Must wy nee Zipse snr dese 
And thou the YENSCtuaoan sad Geulle 
Il ful sign? : 
. j r 
van arn rene thipnel Pain hes here 
And safe, throughout th e 
Urg’d by a calm, resistlas 6. destin’ 
' i .” ae destin’d course, 
Thy silent form shall,;, thess Sete, 


thou! burn ;. 


A dark and gui 


Of mortal rage bel 























































Then roll beyond our earthly ken; 4 
Nor living son of mortal men 
Shall hail thee in return. 





THE LOVER. 
From the Greek. —By T. B. G. 


‘I found,” said Mark, “my nymph alone; 
I knelt, and pour’d an earnest prayer; 
‘Coniemn me not through life to groan, 
Consign me not to fell despair.’ 
I sigh’¢d—she wept—I kiss’d her tears— 
And—bless me, how she boxed my ears !” 

[ Ladies’ Monthly Museum. 











Agriculture. 





| 
FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
_ VIRGINIA HUSBANDRY. | 
Observations made thereon, by the Editor of the | 
American Farmer, on an excursion in that state || 
during the last summer. | 
(Continued from page 205.) | 
10th. “The number of head of live | 
stock kept through the winter, designat- 
ing each kind, and the number of horse || 
or ox cart loads of barn yard manure, 
hauled out annually ?” 

About 120 horned cattle; 30 horses, 
mules, mares and colts ; 70 hogs exclusive 
of those that are killed, and pigs, and the 
same number of sheep. 

The largest quantity of manure I ever 
hauled out, was last spring. About 1000 
wagon loads with a 4 horse team, includ- 
ing surplus straw unconverted into ma- 
nure, and unrotted when spread upon the 
ground, and ploughed in. 

1ith. ‘ Have you perceived that plas- 
ter of Paris has less effect than formerly 
on your lands? Please state wherein (if 
any where) its fertilizing powers have 
been perceived to decline, and whether 
you are of opinion that by any changes in 

| 








! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the nature or application gf other ma- 
nures, or the crops cultivated, the land | 
may be restored to its former suscepti- 
bility of being benefited by the use of | 
plaster?” | 

I have not perceived that plaster of | 
Paris has less effect than formerly on my | 
lands. If it were so, I should not doubt |, 
their restoration to their former suscepti- | 
bility of being benefited by its use. 

12th. “ Your county abounds in lime- 
stone. Have any kilns been erected for 


i 


' 


—E 


burning it? Is limestone applied as a ma- | 
nure to any considerable extent—how | 
many bushels to the acre—and with what 
effect ?” 








THE LOVER. 221 


I never knew one bushel of lime ap- 


plied as a manure in this county, and I 


am confident it never will be resorted te 

for that purpose while plaster of Paris 

can be procured at nearly the same price 
er bushel. 

13th. “Have attempts been made to 
cultivate any grasses except clover and 
timothy ?—if so, what others, and with 
what success ?”’ 

Clover supersedes all other grasses 
here. Even timothy is little thought of, 
there being scarcely more made than suf- 
fices for our road teams, clover hay being 
ill adapted to transportation. 

14. “ Has much attention been paid by 
you, or by the landholders generally in 
your county, to the rearing of apple or 
peach orchards. How many thriving cul- 
tivated apple trees to every 500 acres of 


cultivated land in the county?” &c. 


Very little attention is given to orch- 


_ards, or fruit of any kind. All the varie- 
_ ties of apples thrive well here, particular- 
ly the pippin. Their flavour nowhere 
can be more exquisite. Peaches, like- 


wise, come to great perfection when they 
escape the frost; they are, however, short 
lived.* 

15. “In how many years have your 
slaves doubled by natural increase ?” 

In the space of 16 years the number 
has increased from 30, to between 50 and 
60—in the commencement, there was an 
unusually small portion of females, and 
they never have borne a just proportion 
to the other classes. 

16. “ What measure of fallow do you 
require to be turned with each plough per 
day, ploughing with three horses, as is 
your custom, and what is hg average 
depth for ploughing fallow for wheat?” 

This depends very much upon the state 
of the ground—when in tolerable order 
13 acres to the plough—the average depth 
7 inches—breadth 16 to 18 inches. 

17. “ Quantity of plaster used per acre, 
and the present price. What the differ- 
ence in product of land plastered, and 
not plastered °” 

From three pecks, to a bushel per acre 
—the present price, six dollars per ton, 


in Alexandria—the price of hauling about 





* This arises, probably, from the want of re- 


| gular cultivation. We are sorry to add that we 
| did not see in all our ride, a single thriving, cul- 


tivated orcnard! The disregard of economy and 
comfort in this respect, is disreputable to the 
state. Editar 
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eight dollars. The difference in product || seed to the acre, and then twice harrow- 
of wheat under favourable circumstances || ed. I have found the harrow decidedly 
of soil, seasons, &c. from 5 to 10 bushels || preferable to any other instrument for 
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peracre. Itis used in a variety of ways, 
according to the caprice or convenience 
of individuals. My method is to apply it 
as a top dressing, sometimes, in both fall 
and spring, on wheat always, or both 
wheat and Ger er, in the latter part of 
March and the first of April. 

18. “The number and descriptions of 
labour saving machines ©’ 

Ihave a wheat t! sreshing machine on 
the model of that imported ‘by } Mr. Daw- 
son, the British consul. It is badly exe- 
cuted, and threshes not more than about 
15 bushels an hour—the labour is great 
for four horses. There is one lately erect- 
in this neighbourhood, with a four, or six 
horse power, which threshes 30 bushels 
an hour, and cleans the wheat at the same 
time, the cost of which was no more than 
that of mine ($400). 

19. “The number and description of 
wheel carriages used on your farm?” 

Four wa ons, an ox and a horse cart. 

20. “ What kind of wheat do you pre- 
fer sowing, and for what reasons?” 

There are three kinds of wheat gene- 


rally cultivated in this county, viz.—the | 


purple straw, the Baltimore red chaff, 
bearded, and the lolla—each has its pecu- 
har disadvantage—t he first being most lia- 
ble to the smut, the second to the Hessian 
fly, and the last being less productive in 
the proportion of 25 or 30 per cent. I 
give the preference to the first named, 
because I have always found it more pro- 
ductive than any ot "he species of wheat 
IT have cultivated. All kinds have a ten- 
dency to degenerate in a succession of 
crops on the same farm. Iam in the habit 
of purchasing my seed every two or three 
years—two years ago I furnished several 
of my neighbours w ‘ith seed w heat—they 


escaped the smut, while it greatly in- | 
[have this fall pro- | 


creased in my crop. 
cured my seed from one of the gentlemen 
whom I supplied two years ago. 

Whilst on the subject of w heat, it would 


seem proper that something should be | 


said concerning its culture, and [ will 
therefore add, “that I never commence 


ploughing for wheat until the month of | 
The fields are broken up, as | 


August. 
specified i in answer to query, No. 16, they 


are then harrowed the same way that they | 


were ploughed, sowed about the first w reek 
in October, at the rate of about 7 pecks of 








putting in wheat. Iam very confident 
that were my fields twice ploughed in- 
stead of once, the produce would be in- 
creased to 80 bushels per acre—but this 
system would exclude grazing, and be in 
its result, less profitable than that now 
pursued. 

21. “ Have any facts come under your 
observation, or to your knowledge, which 
go to show that any of our grain crops 
would be increased in a considerable de- 
gree by much earlier sowing?” 

I received the following remarkable 
facts from my friend G. W. Humphreys, 
esq. a very attentive and intelligent far- 
mer of this county. In the summer of 
1819, he harvested a crop of wheat from 
a field of 25 acres. On the 6th day of 
August he ploughed about an acre of this 
field, first having burned the stubble, har- 
rowed it, and sowed it in turnips, after 
which he prepared the balance of the field 
for wheat, in the ordinary way, and sowed 
it the first week in October. The volun- 
teer wheat coming up very thick on the 
single acre, entirely destroyed the tur- 
nips—escaped all the fatal evils to which 
our wheat is incident, and eventually 
yielded about 50 bushels to the acre, or 
at that rate, whilst the balance of the 
field, vigorously assailed by both smut 
and fly. sunk under the combined attack 


| of those formidable and irresistible ra- 


vagers, and did not yield more than one 
or = pecis to the acre. 

22. “ Have not many of the springs in 
your neighbourhood permanently failed, 
to all appearance, under the influence of 
the extraordinary drought of the last two 
summers, and are you not of opinion that 
limestone land, in its nature, requires 
more rain, .ad is sooner exhausted of 
moisture than other lands r?’’ 

Many copious springs in our county 
have partially failed, and others entirely 
disappeared within a few years past, and 
Lam of opinion that limestone land, in its 
nature, requires more, (or more frequent) 

rains, and is sooner exhausted of mois- 
ture th: an other lands. 

23. “Do you know of any effectual 
means of preventing the smut in wheat? 
Please to state your knowledge, or im- 
pression on this interesting point? oe 

This, indeed, would be a x secret worth 
knowing,” but it is one, I fear, which re- 
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mains to be explored and discovered. I 
have not experienced much of this evil 
myself, and cannot now detail an hun- 
dredth part of the facts and observations 
I have heard from others, but I have seen 
and heard enough to convince me that it 
is in itself more awful than all the other 
calamities united, that have befallen the 
agricultural interests of this country. It 
is a remarkable fact, that I never disco- 
vered a head of smutted wheat on my 
farm, until I introduced the purple straw 
wheat, about six years since, which has 
never failed to be diseased, while all other 
kinds escaped; upon other farms in the 
neighbourhood, the same discrimination 
has 1 not existed. Last year 1 was advised 
to immerse my seed wheat in a strong 
brine, I did so, and the smut greatly in- 


creased. Most farmers roll their seed in | 


lime, a large majority believe it to be a 
sovereign prev entive of smut, others deny 
its efficacy. I am now making this ex- 


periment myself, with what effect time | 
must develop—others recommend the | 


sowing of old seed, a year old, and insist 


that that will prevent the smut—for my — 


own part, as a general system, I have 
more faith in the frequent change of seed 
than any thing else, and would "advise its 
general adoption, united with early seed- 
ing, for I have remarked that the last 
sowed grain is always most damaged by 
smut. 
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6|Wheat |Corn |Fallow|Wheat]Corn |F 





You will observe by the above rotation | 


that each field produces corn once in six 


years ; wheat once in three years, and is | 


the balante of time in clover—it remains 
in clover two years and six months. No 


small grain is ever sowed in the cornfield. | 
One moiety of the arable land is under | 


tillage and in grain every year. My sales 
for many years averaged from seven to 
eight thousand dollars, and have exceed- 

ed nine thousand dollars. 
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Some time ago, in my absence, a gen- 
tleman left a paper at my house, of which 
the following is a copy: 

“ Having observed a machinery in Penn- 
sylvania, very successfully in operation, 
for sending water up asteep ascent to the 
door of a family, it has occurred to me, 
from the simple and cheap construction 
of the machinery, and the certainty of its 
success, with only a fall of two or three 
feet, that it might be made very useful 
to your family and farm : sand I take the 
liberty of sketching the outlines for your 
consideration. If water is carried by 
trough to the end of a box balanced, 
quick ly bears it down—the opposite ne 
of the box from that which receives the 
water being filled with heavy stones will 
require a considerable weight of water to 
elevate it; when this is done, while the 
water end sinks, a kind of trap door is 
constructed to raise, and the water rush- 
ing out, the stone end falls back with 
creat force, and by a pressure in a per- 
pendic ular tube, or excavated post, forces 
the water up subterraneous pipes. If the 
water is conducted from the head of your 
spring by a small ditch around, on your 
side of the hill to a point, in a straight 
line with the north paling of your garden, 
it will there have attained a sufficient 
fall, [have no doubt, from appearances, 
to work the whole machinery—one tenth, 
perhaps much less, of the column of water 
issuing from your spring, is sufficient to 
work the machiner y and supply the water 
for conv eyance to the hill; no wheel is 
necessary. ‘The whole machinery neces- 
sary for the balancing pressure need not 
cost twenty dollars, and the conduits are 
completed for five dollars a hundred feet; 
the ditch may be dug, the pressing box 
constructed, and the pipes laid for bring- 
ing the water to your kitchen door for fifty 
dollar s, if, as I make no doubt the water in 
the ditch at the point proposed, equals 
two, or two and ahalf feet. Otho Williams, 
esq. is about finishing water works upon 
this plan, near Williams Port, Maryland, 
and General Waddil has them in com- 
plete operation, near Mercersburgh, in 
Pennsylvania. If you send a mechanic 
to either of those gentlemen, they will 
take pleasure in giving every informa- 
tion. The first projector of this particu- 
lar mode, lives near gener al Waddil— 
the general himself is well acquainted 
with “the plan, and might advise a modifi- 


cation to suit your par rticular site.”’ 
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Ziterature and Hcience. 


Compiled for the National Recorder. 





On the Vapour of Mercury at common 
Temperatures, by M. Faraday, Chemi- 
eal Assistant at the Royal Institution. 


It has long been admitted, that in the | 
upper part of the barometer and thermo- | 
meter an atmosphere of mercury exists, | 
even at common temperatures, but hav- | 
ing a very small degree of tension. The | 


following experiment rendefs it easy to 


show this atmosphere even when the air | 


has not, as in the instruments above men- 


tioned, been removed. A small portion | 
of mercury was put through a funnel into | 
a clean dry bottle, capable of holding © 
about six ounces, and formed a stratum | 
at the bottom not one-eighth of an inch | 
articular care was taken | 
that none of the mercury should adhere | 


in thickness ; 


to the upper part of the inside of the 


‘bottle. A small piece of leaf gold was 


then attached to the under part of the 
stopper of the bottle, so that when the 
stopper was i into its place, the leaf 
gold was enclosed in the bottle. 
then set aside in a safe place, which hap- 
pened to be both dark and cool, and left 
for between six weeks and two months. 
At the end of that time it was examined, 
and the leaf-gold was found whitened by 
a quantity of mercury, though every part 
of the bottle and mercury remained ap- 
parently just as before. 

This experiment has been repeated se- 


veral times, and always with success. 


The utmost care was taken that mercury 
should not get to the gold, except by 
passing through the atmosphere of the 
bottle. I think, therefore, it proves that 
at common temperatures, and even when 


the air is present, mercury is always sur- | 


younded by an atmosphere of the same 
substance. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society on 
the 9th of last November, sir Everard 
Home communicated some observations 
on the influence of the black substance 
in the skin of the negro, in preventing 
the scorching operation of the sun’s rays. 
As black surfaces become much warmer 
by exposure to the sun’s rays than those 


which are white or of paler tints, the 


cause of the black colour in the negro has 
long appeared problematical to the phy- 
siologist. In this paper, 
shows, that by exposing the back of the 











It was | 





sir Everard . 








VAPOUR OF MERCURY—BLACK SKIN OF NEGROS—NEW ALKALI. 


| hand and other parts of the body, cover- 


ed with thin white linen, to the direct in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays, they became ir- 
ritated and inflamed; small specks or 
freckles first appear, and these on conti- 
nued exposure, are followed by a vesicu- 
lar separation of the cuticle: the same 
happens when the bare surface is exposed, 
which, in commen language, becomes 
sunburnt: when, however, the part of the 
body thus exposed is covered with a piece 
of black crape, though the temperature 
of such part, when exposed to the bright 
sunshine, exceeds that produced upon 
the bare skin, the scorching and blister- 
ing influence of the rays.is entirely pre- 


| vented; hence it appears, that the dele- 


terivus effects of the sun’s rays are pre- 
vented by an artificial blackening of the 
surface of the skin; that perspiration be- 
comes more copious, as is especially re- 
marked in the negro; and, in short, that 
the conversion of the radiant matter of 
the sun into sensible heat, which conver- 
sion is effected by the black surface, tends 
to prevent the scorching effects, and to 
promote the cuticular secretion. 

New Alkali.—Pelletier and Caventou 
have it appears, detected another alkali 
in the seeds of the veratrum sabadilla, or 
cevadilla. It has also been found in the 
veratrum album, or white hellebore, and 
in the colchicum autumnale, or meadow 
saffron. 

It has been named veratrine. It is 
white, pulverulent, without smell, but ex- 
cites violent sneezing; it is very acrid, 
but not bitter, producing violent vomit- 
ings in so small doses, that, according to 
some experiments, a few grains may 
cause death. It is but little soluble in 
cold water; boiling water dissolves about 
one-thousandth part, and acquires an 
acrid tasic:«:It is very soluble in alco- 
hol. The supersulphate alone appears to 
form crystals. 
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